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OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


We arrived at Mt. Pleasant late on the 
evening of the 28th of Eighth month with the 
intention of attending Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
to convene there on the 30th, and were re- 
ceived with that cordial welcome for which 
Western Friends are so proverbial. 

The meeting on First-day morning, though 
small as compared with our own (Phila- 
ne was thought to be as well attended 
as usual. Robert Furnass of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, Jane Hicks of Long Island, and 
Elizabeth Thistlethwaite of New Jersey were 
present. 

Impressive testimonies were borne to the 
importance of a right understanding of true 
worship. We were exhorted to remember the 
manner of Abraham’s approach to the Father 
for direction when he laid his sacrifice upon 
the altar, and prostrated himself to await the 
command of God. 

The afternoon meeting was smaller, owing, 
it was thought, to an approaching storm. On 
the occasion of Yearly Meeting there are 
usually a large number of the members of 
other religious denominations present at the 
afternoon sitting. 

In the exercises of this meeting much was 
presented that tended to arouse all the finer 
and better feelings of our nature. The young 
were earnestly appealed to, to think and ex- 
amine for themselves, for conviction does not 
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come without evidence. We said in our heart, 
“These truths must reach some favored spot 
where they can take root and grow, and re- 
turn fruit an hundredfold.” When the meet- 
ing closed the shower had passed, cooling 
somewhat the hot and oppressive atmosphere. 

As we rode back to the Friend’s where we 
were staying, we had a beautiful view of hill 
and valley; a curtain of mist, light as gos- 
samer, rested over the dark green foliage 
that yet covers the trees, indicating the course 
of a stream which makes its way among these 
grand old hills. 

On Second-day morning the usual business 
of the Yearly Meeting was entered upoa. 
The prayerful admonition was extended that 
our minds be kept under such guard that we 
may be prepared to go on with the work be- 
fore us, to the glory and honor of the Great 
Head of the Church. 

The epistles from the several Yearly Meet-- 
ings were read, and grateful acknowledg- 
ments expressed of their appreciation. Min- 
utes for the strangers in attendance were read 
in both meetings, and the feeling was that. 
this Meeting had been graciously remem- 
bered by the Father, who had inclined the 
hearts of these His dedicated servants to come 
and labor in this part of the vineyard, 

The_First-day School Association. held its 
annual meeting in the evening. Reports were 
read from three schools. They weére en- 
couraging, as showing an increased interest 
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aud an improvement in the attendance of the 
schools. 

Third-day.—A review of the state of So- 
‘ciety was indicated by the answers to the 
Queries. Much wise counsel in reference to 
our epplying these in our every-day life was 
handed forth, and earnest appeals were made 
to the young, exhorting them to put on the 
beautiful garments of holiness while it is yet 
morning, that the whole day of life may be 
given to the Master’s work. 

In the evening there was an interesting 

athering to hear the report of the Yearly 

eeting’s Committee on Temperance, of the 
work accomplished during the past year. 
Mueh satisfaction was expressed, and the 
committee was continued, and encouraged to 
presecute the gcod work. But the crowning 
ieast of the day wes felt by some to have 
-been the gathering of the youth under a con. 
cern of Furvass to have an opportunity 
with them. 

Fourth dav morning the Meeting for Wor- 
ship was held, in which many must have re- 
ceived epiritual instruction. In the after- 
noon a joint cession was held io consider the 
reports of committees. There being a full 
interchange of sentiment on some of the mat- 
ters presented, the time was consumed before 
the work was concluded. 

On Fifth-day morning the answers to the 
epistles received from other Yearly Meetings 
were read, after which the shutters were 
raized and a joint session to finish up the re- 

rts of the committees held. The business 

ing concluded, many parting benedictions 
and words of encouragement were exchanged 
that fellas the dew upon the tender leaves, 
giving promise of increased growth and use- 
fulness in the work of the future. s. P 
London Grove, Pa., Ninth mo. 4th, 1880. 


&PEAK THE TRUTH. 


Dces any man. atk to do some signal thing 
in this life? Does he say that he would be a 
religious map, but does not know how to eet 
about? 1 answer, Let him speak the truth, 
Let him do it always. Let him do it imme- 
diately. The word is nigh him, in his heart 


and in his mouth, to doit. In the next con- 
wergation he holds, let him speak the truth. 
If he talks about this discourse which he has 
heard, let him speak the truth. And let him 
not fool nor falsify his own heart by saying 
there is no religion in it. It should 5 a 
religion in his heart, to speak the truth. It 
is, indeed, a thing most spiritual to which he 
is called. It may be a regeneration to which 
he is called. It is a religious reverence for 
the ever present, the all-witneesing God of 
truth. Let bim, I still say, speak the truth. 
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Let him speak it the next thing he speake. 
Let him speak it always and everywhere— 
at home and abroad, in the house ard by the 
way, at the trading houre and the horse fair, 
when he buys and when he sells, in business 
and in society, in life an in death, let him 
speak the true word... . That right habit 
would instantly begin to correct every wrong 
habit. All evil, all wrong, all debasing 
license of the senses, is covered over with 
lying. Strip off that covering, and the world 
sons become guilty before God ; and a grand 
reform would begin, where the Gospel begins 
it, with repentance.— Orville Dewey. 


——— 6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Perhaps the admission will be general that 
our responsibilities are in proportion to our 
advantages. In this connecticn it may be 
well to keep in remembrance the cautionary 
inquiry, “Who made thee to differ from 
another, or what hast thou that thou hast not 
received?” 

Our responsibilities are many and varied, 
but there is one that is shared by the whole 
family of man —the responsibility that 
attaches itself to every rational creature as a 
recipient of the ‘“ Unspeakable Gift” or 
“Grace of God.’ Unto all is a measure of 
this grace given, and each one is accountable 
for the right use of that which he has 
received. 

No greater evidence of Creative Wisdom, 
Power and Love could be given than has been 
vouchsafed through the gift to finite man of 
the “Indwelling Word of Life,” and according 
to its value is our responsibility. But words 
fail when attempting to place an estimate 
upon a gift which, if allowed to fulfill its 
mission, would save man from the commission 
of any wrong, or, in other words, would pre- 
serve him from all that would separate irom 
the Divine harmony. 

Here comes in our responsibility in connec- 
ticn with this great gift, and the question may 
well be, Are we submitting to its rule, or are 
we thwarting its operations? Have we recog- 
nized it as @ heavenly boon, and allowed it to 
sway its eceptre in our inner kingdom, keep- 
ing ajl therein conformable to the heavenly 
image? or have we rebelled against this con- 
trol, and suffered our appetites and passions 
to run riot, practically saying, “ we will not 
have this man to rule over us’’? 

If we do thus turn from the offered guid- 
ance, and assume to judge for ourselves and 
to direct our movements by our own finite 
wisdom, we need not be surprised if we fail 
in our undertakings, and find the responsi- 
bility rests with ourelves, In this condition, 
if trials are our portion, we may find our 
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anaided strength inadequate to sustain us 





[ admission, is nothing but ignorance and 
under them. {f difficulties lie in our paths who | stupidity? Those who can believe this forget 
will help to surmount them? Havingshoul-| that the New Testament everywhere sup- 
dered this seen. are we satisfied with | poses the contrary, and that the Christian 
our choice? Let us ponder well this question. | religion includes in itself the richest source 
But if, on the other hand, we have submit-| of intellectual development. They forget 
ted to this heavenly rule, and trials still| that, from the very first, it has rendered 
come, there will be an ever-present Helper | popular the loftiest ideas; that the apostles 
near at hand— a strength stronger than our| were not afraid to say to men already con- 
own around us. ° If difficulties come in our} verted, ‘‘We speak as unto wise men”; 
way, there will be with us a Power which can} and that in one of the Epistles is found 
remove mountains, and upon which we can|this remarkable antithesis, “Be not chil- 
cast all our cares. dren in understanding: khowbeit in malice be 
Au habitual sense of our responsibility as} ye children; but in understanding be men’”’ 
rational, intelligent beings is helpful to us in | (1 Cor. xiv, 20). A man in reason, a child 
| + our every-day walk, and tends to redeem our | in heart—such must the Christian be; such 
lives from an undue devotion to trivial pur- | is the disposition with which every one must 
suits, such as enervate rather than strengthen | enter the kingdom of heaven. I suppose you 
those powers wherewith we are gifted, and | have the first: have you the second ?—Alez- 
which are designed to be used for our own | andre Vinet. ~ 
good and the good of others. 

Our higher or spiritual nature often asserts 
itself even amid surrounding frivolity, but it 
also often languishes for want of a responsive 
feeling. 

How important, then, that we be so mind- 
ful of our responsibilities as to be careful 
what influences we give out by our example, 
and also what we imbibe from that of others, 
; and that we watch and be ready to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity to act out the 
exhortation, “ Be ye one another's aed 









































A WORD FROM THE PAST. 

The following letter of Edward Stabler, 
dated 6th of Third: month, 1830, refers to 
the death and character of Elias Hicks: 

“ ALEXANDRIA, Va., Third month 6th, 1830. 

“ Thy two letters, my dear C., are at hand; 
the letter to my Anna, giving an account of 
the peaceful close of the well-spent life of thy 
beloved grandfather, afforded us the first in- 
formation of that important event. 

“Tf truly and most affectionately c.ndole 
with his bereaved relatives, on account of 
their loss of so great a treasure as he was to 
them. But for him, I cannot mourn; te- 
cause I am assured that the imperishable 
crowns of ‘ glory—immortality—and eternal 
life,’ are his unspeakable possession. He 
has ‘ fought the good fight’ against the princi- 
ples and powers of evil. He ‘has finished 
his course ’ of assigned duties. He has ‘ kept 
the faith’ that ‘ worketh by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart.’ And what more could 
our fondest wishes desire for him? As it re- 
gards his fellow-creatures,—more especially 
those who had the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance and intimacy with him,—his 
conduct and conversation,—his innocent life 
and faultless manners,—have spoken, even 
more powerfully than his tongue, or his 
pen ;—demonstrating the momentous and 
all-interesting truth, that itis the Divine 
Life (and not words and theories about it), 
that impresses the ‘ image of God’ upon the 
human soul; and that this image does not 
consist in shape, form, or color, but in 
‘ graciousness,—mercy,—long euffering,—and 
the aboundings of goodness and truth.’ His 
adversaries, who were offended at him be- 
cause of the spirituality of his views and 
teachings,—have endeavored ‘to sift him as 
wheat.’ ‘They shot at him, and hated him.’ 


> ene 


- Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1880, 
: Nor only does a child need a religious 
education—strictly speaking, he needs no 
other. All wise instruction and orderly 
training of the bodily and mental faculties 
beiung to “the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” For the Divine plan is laid 
down in the child’s nature. A_ religious 
bringing up is not to be thought of as dis- 
tinct from a right bringing up. Religion 
itself is debased when it is dissociated 
from -what is natural and reasonable. If 
a child loves what is good, there is no dan- 
| ger that he will not love God. Obedience 
% lo parente, faithfulness in little duties at 
home and in school, truthfulness of speech 
and kindness to associates—these are the 
seeds of a heavenly character. 





“EXceptT ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Is this the same as 
saying that, at the decisive moment on which 
depends an entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, man is called upon to abandon his 
reason, to regard as null and void all the 
knowledge he has acquired, and that the 
childhood, which is made a condition of his 


a el 
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But their arrows were repelled by the armor 
of righteouencss, with which he was defended. 
And the closer he was proven, the more the 
excellency of that living power which was 
his support and dependence, became ap- 
parent. So that the fire of their anger could 
neither hurt him, nor impress even its smell 
upon the garments of innocence, with which 
he was clothed. 

“The impartial and unchangeable kindness of 
the Father of mercies, my young friend, has 
given to all of us access to the same univer- 
sal Fountain, the streams of which made him 
so pure. For, ‘the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come; and let him that is athirst, Come;— 
and let him that heareth, say, Come; yea, all 
that will, may come, and drink of the water 
of life freely.’ I have not a shadow of doubt 
that the invitation is thus universal. It is 
uttered, not only in the voice of words, but 
more veritably and infallibly in the language 
of facts and feelings,—powers and impres- 
sions,—which are easily and universally un- 
derstood. And if the children of men would 
be persuaded to hearken to the ‘still (noise- 
less) voice’ which speaks through these, they 
would not remain so greatly mistaken and 
deluded, as too many of them are. 

“ How often hast thou known and felt for 
thyeelf, and in thyself, the sweet influences 
of this ineffable Teacher! And thy innocent 
spirit can bear testimony that he is ‘holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separated from all 
sin;’ and that all his teachings are to in- 
duce those that will follow hiw, ‘to deny 
ungodliness and worldly luste,—and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres. 
ent world;’—not to abridge their enjoy- 
ments, nor to narrow the range of their 
felicity, but to eecure to their possession ‘a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.’ For, all those who have obeyed his 
authority, in all ages, have found themselves 
— round by safety ; and though ‘thou- 
eands might fall at their side, and ten thou- 
sands at their right hand,’—yet the agents 
of destruction could not come nigh them. 

“Witness the pitiable victims of pride,— 
and hatred,— and fierceness,—and avarice,— 
and cruelty,—and ipjustice,—and intemper- 
ance, etc. These cannot be, nor never were 
successfully resisted, by the feeble powers of 
words and doctrines,—creeds and systems! 
No: our Heavenly Father knoweth that we 
have need of more efficient help than these 
can afford: and His everlasting kindness has 
accordingly ‘given His angels charge over 
us, to keep usin all our ways.’ And these 
angels are the living impulses of His own 
Divine nature, manifested and working in us 
to produce humility,—love,—gentlenese,— 
liberality —mercy ,—justice ,— temperance, 
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etc., which ‘bear us up in their hands,’ an@ 
infallibly save us from dashing against the 
things which our eyes have seen to have 
been the very ministers and artificers of de- 
struction to the wicked. 
“Had I been near enough to you, all my 

affections would have urged me to have been 

resent upon the solemn occasion of my be- 
a friend’s interment. ButI doubt not,. 
that many of you were sensible of the pres- 
ence of Him who is greater than Solomon or 
Jonas; and that you were comforted in the 
experience of that everlasting unity which 
subsists in spirit, and is full of peace. 

“Would there be any impropriety in re- 

questing thee to send me a copy of thy dear 

randfather’s last letter? If it will not be 
improper thou wilt, by sending it, add one 
more favor to the many I have already re- 
ceived at thy hands, and by no means dimin- 
ish the affectionate attachment with which 5 
am most sincerely thy friend, 

“EDWARD STABLER.” 





THE TRUE SONSHIP. 


He who has received the spirit of adoption 
is ‘‘no more a servant, but a son.” It isthe 
glory of Christianity that, while it requires 
us to serve God with all our ransomed powers, 
it makes that service the chief delight of the 
loving Christian. The love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us, takes away the servile 
spirit and becomes the constant, inspiring in- 
centive to joyous filial obedience. It is the 
possession of this love that distinguishes the 
service of the sons of God from the obedience 
which is prompted either by fear of punish- 
ment or a sente of duty, . The man 
whose soul is filled with the love of God is 
prompted by that love to do all that God re- 
quires, so that, to him, “ the commandments 
are not grievous, but joyous,” and he can say 
with the psalmist, “1 delight to do Thy will, 
O God!” Just as the loving child gladly 
performs a thousand acts of service to the 
parent without ever thinking of them as irk- 
some service, so the loving child of God finds 
his highest joy in doing the will of his heav- 
enly Father. This is the service of 
sons—the perfect freedom of those who have 
the spirit of adoption. Here is Christian 
liberty, and there is no other liberty such as 
this under the sun. It is the liberty enjoyed 
by the angels, and by the redeemed in heaven 
in their obedience, and that may be enjoyed 
by every soul who will open his heart to re- 
ceive the baptism of love. Here, too, is hap- 
piness—the highest enjoyment possible to men 
on this earth. There is no happiness so nearly 
perfect as that enjoyed by the man whose: 
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soul is so filled with the love of God that the 
performance of Christian duty becomes the 
natural outflow and expression of that love 
which is the great central and controlling 
principle of his life. ‘‘ Behold what manner 
-of love the Father hath bestowed upon us 
that we should be called the sons of God.’’— 
Methodist. 





IF it is a small sacrifice to discontinue the 
use of wine, do it for the sake of others; if it 
is a great sacrifice, do tt for your own sake.— 
Samuel J. May. 





SYMPATHY FOR CHILDHOOD. 


Please allow me, fathers, mothers and 
teachers, to plead for more sympathy for the 
dear children. Too often, it may be thought- 
lessly or unconsciously, you are stunting or 


entirely uprooting the first tender shoots of 


infant thought and wonder, to which, if the 
sunshine of your smiles and the dew of your 
gentle influence were applied, wonderful 
plants would grow, to gladden with their 
‘fragrance the inquiring minds of future seek- 


era after knowledge. This world is so full of 


wonders to the little ones, and they are so 
sure papa or mamma or some one of the 
grown folks could tell them about everything, 
if they only would. Oh, what a heartbreak 
‘it is to be told, “ You ask too many questions, 
Johnnie,” or “I have no time to talk to you 
now”! And very often Johnnie gets into some 
mischief, pulls something to pieces to know 
the why and the wherefore of it, and then 
gets punished, when the fault is not with him, 
but the one who had “ no time”’ to satisfy the 
cravings of those God-given powers of mind 
which must find work somewhere. 

Who that has ever taught children does 


not know the wonderful effect of a word of 


— given for work done, no matter how 
lunderingly, if it is the best they can do? 
What magic there is to the timid, frightened 
-child, who is almost afraid to show his work 
to the teacher—drawing or writing, as the 
ase may be—in the words, “Ah! I know 
you can make nice work as well as the oth- 
ers, if you only try.” And the consequence 
‘is, he does try, and often succeeds beyond 
your most sanguine expectations. 

If you can do nothing more, give a smile 
to the little face that looks so pleadingly into 
yours, and it will be reflected to gladden your 
own heart, and to drive away the vapors and 
clouds which surround and depress you.— 
Aunt Nannie, in Christian at Work. 





WHETSTONES are not themselves able to 
cut, but make iron sharp and capable of cut- 
ting.—Jsocrates. 





idle. 
employed, attend to the cultivation of your 
mind. Always speak the truth. Make few 
— Live up to your engagements. 


Never borrow if you can avoid it. 


STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET-PIECE,. 


Keep good company or none. Never be 
If your hands caomot be usefully 


eep your own secrets, if you have any. 
When you speak to a person always look him 
in the face. Good company and good con- 
versation are the very sinews of virtue. Good 
character is above all things else. Your char- 
acter cannot be essentially injured except by 
your own acts. If any one speak evil of you 
let your life be so that nobody will believe 
him. Drink no intoxicating liquors. Ever 
live (misfortune excepted) within your 
income. When you retire to bed think over 
what you have been doing during the day. 
Make no haste to be rich, if you would pros- 
per; small and steady gains give competency 
and tranquility of mind. Never play at any 
game of chance, Avoid temptation through 
fear that you may not withstand it. Earn 
money before you spend it. Never run into 
debt unless you see a way to get out again. 
Do not 
marry until you are able to support a wife. 


Never speak evil of any one. Be just before 
you are generous. Keep yourself innocent if 
you would be happy. 
young to spend when you are old. Read 
over the above maxims at least once a week. 
—Grandmother's Scrap Book, or Western 


ave when you are 


Gleaner. 
CORRESPON DENCE. 


Cinornnati, Eighth mo. 30th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


The Indiana Yearly Meeting begins its 








sessions at Waynesville,O, Ninth mo. 27th 
(Second-dav morning), and the Indiana Con- 
ference of First-day 
session Seventh day evening, Ninth mo. 25th, 
preceding the opening of the Yearly Meeting, 
commencing at 7 o'clock P.M. It is earnest- 


chools hold their first 


ly desired that the attendance shall be lar 


and full from the different schools, not only 
representatives attending, but, as far as prac- 


ticable, the scholars and youth belonging to 
the various schools and Yearly Meetin 

We request that full reports be sent in, and 
invite essays upon the best method of assur- 
ing the interest and promoting and advanc- 
ing the First-day school work. Likewise, 
interested Friends are cordially invited to 
meet with us, and aid us with their counsel 
and advice. The decadence of religious wor- 
ship is an important subject that is attracting 
the attention of the whole world; the rapidly- 
swelling tide of skepticism and the bold on- 
slaught of materialistic thought seem to be 
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undermining and loosening the sway of every 
form of religion, until almost all churches 
and religious organizations feel the loss and 
deplore the constantly-diminishing numbers 
of their congregations. 

We are passing through a revolutionary 
religious epoch greater than any that has yet 
convulsed the world. Shall Friends be idle 
dreamers and indifferent spectators when 
“the signs of the times” call for the most 
earnest thought and ardent work in the broad 
fields of humanity, indeed white unto har- 
vest ? 

History records the mournful fact that when 
religion looses its sway over the minds and 
hearts of men, nations become licentious and 
effeminate, vice despoils their youth, integ- 
rity is lost, and the nation, as well as the 
people, rush madly down the broad way to 
destruction, despair and death, and the sceptre 
of power and grandeur passes to the nation 
or people who are still true and loyal to the 
cause of Truth and righteousness, and un- 
swerving in their allegiance to the Infinite 
Power that gave them life and controls the 
destinies of nations. 

Bens. E. Hopxins, Cincinnati, O., 
Eminy P. Yeo, Richmond, Ind., Clerks. 





Worcester, Eighth mo. 14th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear FRIENDs—I suppose I have to thank 
a for a copy of Friends’ Intelligencer, which 
as reached me this morning, with a very 
kindly notice of my address on “American 
Friends.” I appreciate the generous tone of 
your remarks. If inthe terms I employed in 
speaking of your Friends I transgressed the 
bounds of Christian courtesy I am sorry for 
having done so, for it would be ungrateful as 
well as wrong in me to be discourteous to 
you. With three shades of religious thought 
and belief so pronounced as those that char- 
acterize the divisions of the Society of Friends, 
it is perhaps inevitable that different terms 
should be employed to distinguish them, and 
hence the current adoption of “Orthodox,” 
“‘Hicksite” and “ Wilbur,” terms which pass 
unconsciously from our private speech to our 
ublic utterances. If I speak of “ Wilbur” 
riends I hope it is not because I would wil- 
lingly adopt an offensive epithet, but simply 
as the readiest way of expressing a distinc- 
tion which is understood, and which they are 
quite as forward as ourselves to admit exists. 
As regards the expression on which you 
have commented most strongly, I hope not to 
repeat it. 
Again thanking you for the kindliness of 
your remarks, I am 
Your friend sincerely, 
STANLEY PUMPHREY. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING, 

This Quarterly Meeting is held at Easton, 
Md., in the Third and Eighth months, and 
at Camden, Del., in the Eleventh and Second 
months. It is one of the smallest branches 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and some 
of the meetings that compose it are hardly 
able to maintain their identity. The last 
meeting of the body was held on the 25th 
ult. The select meeting, which has but very 
few members, met on the day previous. 

Owing to the extreme heat of the weather, 
the Friends who usually attend from Cecil 
were absent, and the interruption of travel 
by the destruction of Dover Bridge, prepar- 
atory to rebuilding, kept many away who 
represent the meetings of the Northwest Fork 
section. 

In consequence, the gathering on Fourth- 
day, the 25th ult., was unusually small, being 
mostly composed of the Friends of Third 
Haven meeting. 

The most encouraging feature was the 
interest manifested by the young, whose pre- 
sence and quiet deportment gave promise of 
future usefulness. The exercises of the meet- 
ing for worship were earnest and convincing, 
calling to the simple truths that constitute 
the distinctive character of our profession, 
and showing their peculiar fitness to meet the 
wants of every earnest soul. 

In the business meeting, the first, third and 
eighth queries were considered. Weakness 
in the smaller branches in the administration 
of discipline was reported, arising from the 
very small numbers who attend business 
meetings. 

The principal business that came before the: 
meeting was introduced by the committee 
appointed by the late Yearly Meeting from 
the Quarter on the subject of a Friends’ 
Boarding School. After considerable ex- 
change of views in regard to the necessity 
pow existing for such a school, and an ex- 
pression of unity and encouragement with 
the proposition, the matter was taken into 
women’s meeting. 

In the deliberations that followed, the 
query was raised, “ Would it not be better for 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to- 
increase the endowment of Swarthmore, and 
in that way reduce the cost of education for 
their members in that institution to what it 
would be in a ‘ Boarding School,’ and, fur- 
ther, to make increasing efforts to keep the 
College under Friendly influences?” Others 
expressed the view that both institutions are 
needed, as very many of the children of the 
Society require only such educational advan- 
tages as may be obtained at a boarding school 
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and that the latter can bs more under the 
control of the Society than it is possible to 
keep a college. It was finally concluded to 
report to men’s meeting that the subject had 
been carefully considered, and women were 
united in leaving the final judgment to the 
men’s meeting. 

The youths’ meeting, held on the morning 
of Fifth-day, was about the size of the meet: 
ing the day before. It was very encouraging 
to have the presence of so many of the younger 
members of the Society and their associates, 
and to observe their earnest attention to the 
spoken word. The injunction of the Master 
to Peter, ‘‘ Feed My lambs,’ was made the 


basis for earnest exhortation to parents and 
those upon whose shoulders rests the weignt 
ociety to look well to the lambs of 
the fold, to go after the wanderers, and to 
keep near the weak and helpless, giving such 


of the 


care and counsel as will enable them te grow 


to strength and usefulness in the Society ; and 
the youth were tenderly exhorted to value 


their birthright as a most precious inherit- 
ance. A strong and fervent appzal followed, 
in which all were called to obadience to the 


Divine Power, which is able “to make wise 


unto salvation.” Under a sensible covering 
of Heavenly Love the meeting closed. R. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, which was held 
at Fallsington, Eighth month 26th, was a 
most excelleat and instructive one. Except 
in a want of punctuality in gathering, the 
order that prevailed was all that could be 
desired, there being a feeling of unity and 
love manifested which makes such occasion: 
enjoyable and useful. 


Darlington Hoopes was in attendance with 
a minute. Other strangers were also accept- 
ably present. Although the meeting was 
lengthy, the quietness and attention shown 
were marked, and gave evidence of the inte- 
rest felt in the testimonies borne, which were 
clear and earnest. 


The answers to the queries, especially the 
first, as they come up nearly the same year 
after year, show that there is continued weak- 
ness in the Society, and unless the remedy is 
sought and applied, it seems as if it must 
dwindle by degrees, until it lives only in 
history. 

Perhaps if less was said concerning the 
perpetuity of the Society, and more zeal and 
earnestness were shown for the spread of the 
principle out of which it had its growth, that 


of the immediate and clear manifestation of 


God’s will to the hearts of those that seek 


Him sincerely, the Society would grow of 


necessity, as it did in its early rise. 
It is but the outgrowth of the zeal and 































faithfulness of its founders, and those are the 
elements that can save it from decay. 





THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Education Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, on Seventh-day, 
the 4th inst., with a fair representation of its 
members. There were no special subjects 
introduced by the Advisory Committee, and 
the general tenor of the deliberations of the 
body was towards a stronger effort on the 
part of its members to awaken an interest in 
their own Quarterly Meetings on the subject 
of Education. It was believed that ali the 
work of the Committee will amount tv very 
little unless Friends in their Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings will show a willingaess to- 
share the burthens of the committee, and 
assume greater pecuniary responsibilities in. 
the establishment of schools amongst them- 
selves. As the cost of keeping up our 
meetings is exceedingly small, compared with 
other religious organizations, and the educa- 
tion of our children in schools of our owa is- 
the main outward reliance that the Society 
has for their continuance io membership, 
their establishment and maintenance ought 
not to be considered as a burthen, but ae a 
sacred obligation, which every member, 
whether a parent or childless, should feel a 
bounden duty to contribute to in a liberal 
way, so far as the means ian hand may per- 
mit. It was shown that meetings in s»me 
cases appoint committees to have the over- 
sight of their schools, and yet stipulate that 
they will assume no money responsibility 
therefor. This, it was thought, is not as it 
should be. 

The feeling of discouragement in the work 
undertaken was met by an earnest determina- 
tion on the part of many to continue the 
efforts in the direction of educating the 
meetings up to a higher appreciation of their 
duty in this matter of educating the ad 


dren. 
eS C RAPS? 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It has truly been a comfort to me to have 
your kind letter of remembrance, so sympa- 
thetic and helpful in every way. I number 
it among my blessings. I fear I am not 
always mindful that a blessing may be con-- 
cealed even in the greatest afflictions—a close. 
eorrow or a sad disappointment over which 
we have no control. I very much desire to 
briog the mind to a state so subdued as to be 
able to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

Sometimes I am able, through prayer, to 
reach a calm even io the midst of conflict. 
I fear at time; my faith is so low that I see- 
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not in my utterly changed life the Hand 

Divine leading the way. In these low sea- 

sons [ see no other way than to be still, and 

rest all in the keeping of that Power who 

a the bent and secret intent of the 
eart. 





I feel so far from you. My long-loved and 
precious friend may pass away ere I return. 
“She cannot come to me, but may I not hope 
to go to her?” Truly my heart feels sore 
with the thought that I may see her no 
more. 

She is the last link that binds us to the 
band of precious sister friends who mingled 
in sweet fellowship so many years. We shall 
mourn our Joss, but our consolation is the 
trust that to her it is a great gain. 

We are passing away one after another, 
but it matters not if we are only prepared 
when the summons shall be, “Steward, give 
up thy stewardship.” May it be our chief 
concern, dear friend, to peacefully resign our- 
selves, and be able to say, ‘ Not my will but 
Thine be done.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1880. 





ALL the schools under the care of Friends 
in this city will open on Second day, the 
13th of Ninth month. 

The various Monthly Meeting schoolse— 
those at Fourth and Green streets, at Seven- 
teonth street and Girard avenue, and at West 
Philadelphia, are all ,graded and arranged 
to prepare pupils for admission to the 
Friends’ Central High School at Fifteenth 
and Race streets. 





We have received two more numbers of 
the valuable Standard Series, Mister Horn 
and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving, by 
Mark Guy Pearse; and the first volume of 
the Orations of Demosthenes, translated by 
Thomas Leland. 

We have repeatedly expreseed our deep 
appreciation of the excellent work under~ 
taken by the publishers, J. K. Funk & Co., 
of New York, in offering readers choice and 
valuable books at as low a price as the most 
trivial. We desire the financial success of 
this enterprise. 

THe REVISION OF THE ScRIPTURES.—We 
dhear with deep satisfaction of the completion 
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of the promised new translation of the New 
Testament, which for ten years has been 
eagerly anticipated by scholars and by Chris- 
tian people who desire accuracy in all the 
particulars of that part of their faith which 
is historic. 

All persons who desire fairness must ap- 
prove the principles which have governed the 
proceedings of the revisers, and it is in entire 
accord with the wishes of all English speak- 
ing peoples, that it has been the rule to make 
‘‘as few alterations in the present text as 
faithfulness to the original would permit.” 

The division of the work, giving to the 
Greek scholars the New Testament and to the 
Hebraists the Old Testament, is of course the 
only reasonable method. But each body per- 
formed the entire work of its division with 
such mutual comparisons and revisions as 
sufficed to meet the views of every member, 
and no change has been made without a two- 
thirds vote in each body. 

It must be remembered that when our 
present translation of the Bible was made 
there was but little material for comparative 
study of original texts with a purpose to 
eliminate errors. But the present century 
has acquired much additional wealth of ma- 
terial, of which the most valued are two 
copies of the Bible, made about 340 A. D. 
One of these is the Codex Sinaiticus from the 
old convent on Mount Sinai and the other 
the Codex Vaticanus, found in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. Our present version is 
based on not more than five manuscripts, and 
these of the middle ages, while the new is 
made from the careful comparison of over 
1,200, 98 of which are ancient. 

It is not wonderful that it has been found 
needful to make 10,000 trivial and 1,000 im- 
portant changes in the New Testament. 

We shall await with some eagerness the 
arrival of the new Testaments from England, 
and hope that a copy will be speedily in the 
hand of every one who is engaged in Jeading 
the Scripture studies of the youth. 





DIED. 

CLAYTON.—On Ninth month Ist, 1880, Jacob E. 
Clayton, aged 76 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 

FUSSELL.—On Eighth month 31st, 1880, in Me- 


a 
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dia, Pa., Charles Johnson, son of Dr. Linneus and 
Edith J. Fusvell, aged 16 days. 

WAINWRIGHT.—On Eighth month 25th, 1880, 
in Philadelphia, Sarah C., widow of Wm. J. Wain- 
wright, aged 75 years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FLIGHT FROM SNOW SHOE TO CARLISLE. 
No. 10. 


On the 31st of Eighth month the time has 
come to take leave of the Alleghanies, on 
whose summits we have found a refuge from 
heat and weariness during the long days of 
this fervid summer. We can hardly say too 
much in praise and thankfulness to the sa‘e 

‘rand sweet high places to which mankind may 
clamber at times for converse with mother 
Nature, and in which he may find wonderful 
consolation for life's sorrows and deepest in- 
spiration for all its conflicts. As we leave the 
mists and vapors of earth behind, the heavens 
seem to draw nearer, the stars glow with un 
wonted brilliance at night, and the morning 
comes solemn and sweet from the chambers 
of the east unto this sanctuary of the hills. 
The days are strangely free and full of ex- 
hilaration, and the woodland paths are open 
and easy for long rambles or tempting for 
leisurely or studious loiterers. 

We have ,found the forest and excellent 
summer school of philosophy, where the great 
ones of our own and of past ages come with 
their choice thoughts and with their sweet 
fancies for the help of the attentive student 
who seeks their aid in attaining to the intel- 
lectual life. I know of no better place or 
time for the reading of a noble book than the 
shadowy depths of the good greenwood on a 
glowing midsummer day at Snow Shoe, and 
we had a precious store of such volumes in 
our capacious trunks. 

The evening hours, after the sunset has had 
its due observance, are the time’ for social in- 
tercourse and for restful musing. How freely 
do courteous and thoughtful men and women, 
meeting thus in summer resting places on the 
hills, exchange views upon the varied ques- 
tions of the times which claim consideration. 

4 Prejudice wears away and wisdom is evolved 
by such friction of mind with mind, and we 
grow in charity more rapidly than we grow 
in wisdom. 

Farewell, dear summer friends whose cheery 
faces have been the noble ornaments of these 
simple halls, and whose kind voices have 
been sweeter than music. Farewell to grove 
and fountain, to mountain height and quiet 
dell, for summer is over and we must seek 
our accustomed places among the busy work- 
ers of the world. We have fern fronds from 
the cool green places and autumn leaves from 
the maples, which have already been nipped 


with frost. We have great balls of thistle 
pappus, and we have bouquets of the pearly 
everlastings, which will help us to realize in 
the great city the fragrance and the freedom 
of the Alleghanies. 


Autumn tints are developing in the forests, 
and one of the last incidents of Snow Shoe 
life was the bashful presentation of a choice 
cluster of brilliant maple leaves by a little 
lad, who desired to show good will to the 
visitors, We will press them carefully and 
take them with us for a memento of the little 
sons of the Alleghanies who are ere long to 
be among our most manly men, 


The skies are overcast and the air is chill 
as we gather up our belongings for departure 
and exchange greetings with the few guests 
that remain, and with our generous hosts. 
The afternoon train is ready for the swift de- 
scent of the mountain and the time has come 
to go back to the busy, hurrying, toiling 
world below. Towering pines and shaggy 
hemlocks, left by the axe of the lumberman, 
bow weirdly to us from the heights as the train 
rapidly zig-zags down the slopes. Rhododen- 
drons and Kalmias crowd the spaces between 
and among the forest trees,and I imagine 
how glorious a trip to Snow Shoe might be 
in June or early July, when the intense sum- 
mer comes prematurely, and it becomes ex- 
pedient to retreat from its fervors. 


Bellefonte is reached all too soon and we 
have an evening to spend here before resim- 
ing our journey to-morrow morning. A walk 
up the beautiful street of the town, a turn or 
two, and we reach the pretty home of a friend 
to whom we would pay our respects. All is 
well—the mistress is in her mansion and 
welcomes the pilgrims. But there is yet an- 
other hour of daylight, and our friend sug- 
gests an aditiona! walk to the crest of the hill 
which might answer as the Acropolis of 
Bellefonte. The long bluefrange of the Mit- 
tany mountain seems to cut off the northern 
horizon, while the glorious barrier of the 
Alleghany isa bulwark to the west. Most 
strange it is that the noblest site for a resi- 
dence in this town is yet unoccupied, and no 
trees are left of the great ones of the primeval 
days to moan their melodies in the ears of 
these prosaic times. I ventured to suggest 
a stately summer hotel with broad piazzas 
and spacious open halls, and with generous 
gardens, green spaces and sylvan nooks upon 
the height, but probably the suggestion will 
bear no fruit. 

Bellefonte is a beautiful town and her 
citizens possess large wealth, but its in-~ 
tellectual advantages are not great. We 
were even told by a resident that there is at 
the present time no library in the borough to 
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which women are admitted. “O, tell it not in 
Gath.” 


But there are lovely homes here, and 
gentle and cultured people to whom all good 
things will surely come early or late. They 
have only to will, and ali the powers will 
haste to bring to their doora the things which 
gladden and glorify life and which elevate 
and ennoble humanity. But women should 
let it be known, very distinc!ly, that they want 
the means of generous culture in every direc- 
tion, and then they will surely get them with- 
out stint,—since wealth cau buy them all. 

In the early dewy morning of Ninth month 
1st, the Bald Eagle Valley train sweeps us 
down the valley of bright waters and bright 
flowers to Tyrone where we make a junc- 
tion with the swift eastward bound cars of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Onward over 
the fair and fertile foot-hills of the mountains 
—onward over glistening, murmuring rivers 
and rivulets for many a pleasant mile, aud 
the State Capital is reached at midday. There 
is only time for a short walk up to the Capi- 
tol, where we may sit half an hour and ad- 
mire the broad, pleasant grounds, shadowed 
by noble trees, and take note of the digaified 
old legislative edifice which Pennsylvania 
thinks yet good enough for its uses. If we 
had time and energy we might enter the lofty 
rotunda, visit the chambers of the legislature, 
ascend to the State library on the second 
flosr and do homage to Minerva who presides 
there, as well as give due honor to the line of 
State Governors, whose portraits, from good 
and great William Peaneven to our days, 
look gravely down from the galleries. But 
we would not fee] any inspiration in contem. 
plating the torn and tattered battle flags of 
war with treason, yet we might hear with 
some grim satisfaction that 330 of these ban- 
ners came home from the wars and only 28 
were lost. 

But it were wise and well for the light and 
leisurely to mount ‘to the summit of the dome 
and see what can thence be seen of the city and 
its noble environs, and of the broad Susque- 
hanna which comes grandly ‘down from the 
mountains to the northweat. 

But even as we muse and meditate the 
moments slip away and we must hasten back 
to the depot to take our seats in the Cumber- 
land Valley train for Carlisle. The road 
crosses the island strewn Susquehanna on a 
long bridge, from which we see both the city 
and the fine water-gap to the north, and then 
we glide away down the broad valley, historic 
from its experience of rebel raiders and 
bombarded towns during the civil war. 

Yonder on the heights are the fortifications 
erected in 1863 to defend Harrisburg. But 
it was not written that this State should be 
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scourged by the domination of treason, and 
the defences on the hills were never needed. 
Righteous law is the proper defence of a free 
people, and the old infamies of legislation, 
which sought to bind Pennsylvania to the 
victorious car of slavery are all swept away. 
Where such wretched compromises as Fugitive: 
Slave Laws were called justice and right, and 
such blessed principles as mercy to the fugi- 
tive and succor to the hunted slave-mother 
were classed as crimes, then has war come, 
for between Christ and anti Christ war rages 
forever till the militant church triumphs. 
The drawing of the sword of battles is only 
a step in the progress of the “ irrepressible 
conflict” which the great statesman of 18609 
declared was never to be put aside and could 
no longer be ignored. 

Scholastic halls repose among their acade- 
mic groves, the cattle are grazing on a thous- 
and hills, while green pastures and still waters 
speak of peace and plenty as we enter the 
ancient and honorable borough of Carlisle on 
the afternoon of the first autumn day. The 
Bentz House receives us, and wo rest and 
prepare for further observations on the mor- 
row, of which more anon. 8. R. 

Carlisle, Ninth month Ist, 1880. 


sical cilihnittani 
From The Friend. , 
THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF MARBLE- 
HEAD. 


The local histories, like that respecting 
Marblehead, recently issued by Samuel Roads, 
Jr., furnish valuable materials to the student 
of general history, and much that is of inter- 
est to those of antiquarian tastes. 

Marblehead is a peninsula on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, 16 miles northeast of Boston, 
with about six square miles of surface, gen— 
erally rocky and irregular in its character. 
From the early settlement of the country the 
inhabitants were largely engaged in fishing 
and commerce, and many of the records of 
the colony have reference to these pursuits. 
It was enacted, for example, in 1633, to guard 
against the depredations of hogs, that if any 
swine should be allowed to come during the / 
fishing season within a quarter of a mile off 
the fishing stage at Marble Harbor they shall 
be forfeited to the owners of said stage. 

The inhabitants are said in those primitive 
times to have been less zealous than some of 
their neighbors in other parts of the colony, 
yet there are some curious evidences that they 
shared in the peculiarities which marked the 
Paritan emigrants to the New World. A 
certain John Gatchell had be2n fined 10 shil- 
lings by the Town Meeting, held in 1637, for 
i on the town’s land without permis: 
sion. In case, however, he should “cut off 
ye long hair off hys head into a sevil frame,” 
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it was agreed that half his fine should be 
abated, and that he should have permission to 
; gd on with his building in the meantime. The 
, islike of the Puritans to long hair is well 
known, and it seems they were willing to 
make a compromise with John in order to 
remove the obnoxious habit. It is said that 
notwithstanding the popular opinion on the 
subject, John continued to wear his hair long 
to his dying day. 

; In 1672, it was concluded to enlarge the 
meeting-house by adding a lean-to on one 
side of the former building. It became a sub- 
ject of warm controversy as to how the seats 

» ghould be apportioned among the people, and 
More than one town-meeting was held to set- 
tle this question. Atone time it was voted 
to instruct the select-men to “seat the men 
and women in the Lentoo,” but after vainly 
endeavoring to satisfy the fault-finding and 
jealous worshippers, they gave up the office 
in disgust. Another town-meeting appointed 
a special committee to seat the people, and to 
prevent disorder about the seats in future, 
gave authority to one Richard Norman to 
“look after all persons, men aud women, that 
they keep these seats upon penaitie of two 
shillings five pence for every single offence.” 

The inhabitants partook of the excitement 
and probably of the sufferings in which the 

New England colonies were plunged by the 

bloody war with the Indians under King 

# Philip. A letter of Increase Mather, dated 

, 23d of Fifth month, 1677, while the war was 

at its height, illustrates the tone of feeling 

that existed. He says: “Sabbath night was 
sen-night the women of Marb!ehead, as they 
> came out of the meeting-house, fell upon two 

Indians that were brought in as captives, and 

in a tumultuous way, very barbarously mur- 

dered them.” 

Yet the town showed a disposition to treat 
with some fairness certain Indians, who at a 
later period claimed a right of owaership in 
the lands comprised in the towaship of Mar- 
blehead, as heirs of the Squaw Sachem of 
Saugus. At a town-meeting a committee was 
appointed to investigate their claim, who de- 
cided that it was well-founded, and according- 
ly purchased the claim in the name of the 
towo. The sum paid was apportioned at 9 
pence per cow lease, or right of pasturage for 
one animal on the lands held in common. 

Like many other sea-faring people, the Mar- 
blehead folks were very superstitious. Even if 
this had not been their character, their near 
proximity to Salem would probably have in- 
fected them with the witchcraft delusion 
which prevailed so extensively and fatally in 
that vicinity in the latter part of the 17th 
century. One of the Marblehead women was 
hanged as a witch in 1692, being accused of 
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causing milk to curdle in the milk-pail as 
soon as it left the cow; of turning into “blue 
wool” the butter churned by those whom she 
disliked, and with practising certain other 
“detestable arts called witchcraft and sor- 
ceries,” ete, 

One of the peculiarities of these people was 
a manner of pronunciation and a use of idi- 
oms which betrayed the origin of the natives. 
of Marblehead wherever they traveled, and 
which sometimes rendered it difficult for a 
stranger to understand all they said. In the 
life of Judge Story (who was a native of this 
town) it is related that “on one occasion, 
when some of our fishermen were in court to 
settle a mutiny which had taken place on the- 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, one, on being 
called upon to state what he knew, said that 
the skipper and one of his ehipmates had ‘a 
jor of ile.’ The presiding judge in vain en- 
deavored to get a more intelligible answer, 
and finally Judge Story was called upon to 
act as interpreter to his townsman, which he 
did, telling the court that a ‘jor of ile,’ in the 
Marblehead dialect, was a ‘jaw awhile,’ which 
being interpreted meant that the two men 
abused each other grossly for some time.” 

In the disputes with the British Govern- 
ment before and during the Revolutionary 
War, the people of Marblehead took a very 
active part, on both land and water, and suf- 
fered greatly in loss of life and in the destruc- 
tion of property. Without recalling the scenes 
of bloodshed which marked that contest, one 
incident may be here related of a more pleas- 
ing character connected with the war. 

“During the latter part of the year 1778, 
Captain John Lee, who for more than two 
years had been confined in Forton Prison, 
England, succeeded, by a most remarkable 
adventure, in effecting his escape. Through- 
out the entire period of his detention as a 
prisoner of war Captain Lee suffered the most 
cruel treatment. The cells were damp and 
cold, the provisions scanty and of the mean-~ 
est kind, and the bed clothing was cot suffi- 
cient to protect him from the deleterious 
effects of his comfortless position. Being with- 
out funds, he was unable to purchase even 
wearing apparel enough to decently cover his 
person, and in a short time his naturally 
robust and vigorous constitution was seriously 
impaired. Three times he attempted, with a 
few of his companions in misery, to effect an 
escape. They were detected, however, and 2s 
a punishment were confined in a filthy and 
comfortless apartment called the ‘Black 
Hole,’ where their sufferings were greatly in- 
creased. 

“ When again allowed the range of the large 
apartments and yard of the prison he was in- 
formed by one of the officers of the establish- 
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ment that there was a person at the gate who 
‘had been authorized and desired to have an 
interview with him. On going to the entrance 
of the prison he found a well but plainly 
dressed gentleman, who, as. soon as he pre- 
sented himself,asked: ‘Are you Captain John 
Lee, of Marblehead?’ and being answered in 
the affirmative he presented’ a purse contain- 
ing seventy-five guineas. 

“Captain Lee asked in astonishment to 
whom he was indebted for such a timely and 
most acceptable present. ‘No matter,’ was 
‘the answer, and then the gentleman observed : 
“With a part of those funds purchase, or pro- 
-cure in some manner, a complete suit of uni- 
form like those worn by the soldiers of the 
guard, and this evening place yourself in 
-some obscure corner or position from whence, 
when oq go the rounds, you can unper- 
ceived fall into the ranks, and come out into 
‘the yard. But as there are sentinels who must 
be passed before you reach the street, the 
-countersign will be required,’ which was then 
aoa in his ear, and the unknown gen- 
tleman disappeared. 

“ By using the gold freely and adroitly dur- 
ing the day, Captain Lee was enabled to ob- 
tain the requisite dress, and following the 
dostructions which he had received, he fell 
into the ranks as the guard passed through 
the prison, and soon reached the yard. Then, 
giving the countersign, he passed the guard 
at the outer gate, and found himself alone in 
the street. The night was very dark, and the 
roads were entirely unknown to him, so that 
he did not know where to go or what next to 
do. While he was endeavoring to come to 
some decision in this perplexing dilemma, the 
gentleman who gave him the purse came up, 
and, taking him by the hand, congratulated 
him upon his good fortune. Then, conduct- 
ing him to a carriage which was waiting at a 
little distance, the gentleman requested him 
to enter it, and stated that the coachman had 
instructions where to convey him. As he 
entered the carriage the gentleman wished 
him a prosperous and safe return to America, 
and was about taking his leave when Captain 
Lee again asked to whom he was indebted for 
such a humane and generous act. He an- 
swered, ‘No matter;’ and after directing the 
coachman to move off he bowed, and said, 
‘Farewell; God bless you,’ and was soon out 
of sight. On his arrival in America, Captain 
Lee related the circumstances of his escape to 
his brother, Col. William R. Lee, ard ex- 
pressed a strong desire to know who the gen- 
tleman could have been, and what were his 
motives for extending assistance to an utter 
etrauger and a natural enemy. Colonel Lee 
replied, ‘I can inform you. When General 
Burgoyne acd his army arrived at Cambridge 
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as prisoners of war, I had the command of the 
troops which were stationed there as a guard, 
and again for several months previous to his 
departure for England. When I waited upon 
him to take leave on the day of his departure, 
he thanked me inthe most cordial manner 
for my attentions, and, as he expressed it, the 
entlemanly and honorable manner in which 
f had treated him and his officers, and wished 
to know whether there was anything which 
he could do for me when he reached England. 
I informed him I had a brother, who, for 
more than two years, had been confined in 
Forton Prison; and as he was entirely desti- 
tute of funds, I should consider it a great 
favor if he would take charge of seventy-fived 
guineas, and cause them to be delivered to 
him on his arrival. He replied, ‘Why did 
ou not inform me before that you had a 
Soothes a prisoner in England? You shall 
not send any money to him; I will see that 
it is supplied, and shall with the greatest 
leasure do everything in my power to render 
bis situation as comfortable as possible.’ I 
thanked him for his generous proffer of ser- 
vices, but informed him that I could not con- 
sent to receive pecuniary aid, and desired as 
a special favor that he would be so kind as 
to deliver you the purse which I put in his 
hand. ‘It shall be done,’ he said, ‘and you 
may be assured that I shall find him out, and 
see that he is well provided for in all re- 
spects.’ Thus, it is evident that you are4 
indebted to General Burgoyne for your fortu- 
nate escape from the horrors of a prison.’” 





Isaac TAYLOR has remarked on the value 
of a happy childhood as a protection against 
glooms, forebodings and pessimisms in after 
life. Faith in the goodness of things comes 
easy to one who has tasted and felt that 
goodness. But, if deep impressions of mis- 
ery are made in early days, these impres- 
sions also are easily revived by the painful 
experiences of later years. To make home 
life and school life cheerful—to connect duty 
with love and joy—is to store up “sunshine 
in the soul.” To preserve and foster the é 
natural gladness of a young heart, therefore,” 
is not only a present service to the child: 
it confers a lasting blessing on all who shall 
walk in the light of his countenance when 
he grows up. 





WHY MODERN LIFE EXHAUSTS. 


No doubt many causes contribute to the 
diminished tone of the present day, as com- 
pared with that of former times. The in- 
crease of town life and all the conditions op. 
posed to health which that involves, has 
much to answer for. Perhaps the concen- 
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tration of the hours of workSinto the central 
a of the day is even more responsible. 
he railway stations every morning and af- 
ternoon are very suggestive to any one not 
too much hurried to have time to look about 
him. Thousands and tens of thousands ar- 
rive every morning, between the hours of 
eight and ten, in trains crowded to repletion, 
and hurry off in hansoms and omuibuses, 
with the fixed countenances of men whose 
time is money, and who have not a moment 
to lose. Arrived at their offices, they com- 
press the work of the day into five or six 
hours at the most. Between four and six the 
opposite procees takes place, and the same 
*persons rush up in their various conveyances 
to catch their trains. It was computed, some 
years ago, that the numbers who daily came 
to end left London exceeded half a million, 
and no doubt the figure has been largely in- 
creased since. One needs not to be learned 
in _ee to see what an addition to the wear 
and tear of brain and nerve is entailed by 
this mode of life. It may be questioned 
whether the benefit of sleeping in the coun- 
try is not outweighed by the constant drive 
of going up and down by rail, and dispatch- 
ing in feverish haste and in one hour’s time 
business which could be done easily and 
without strain in two. Formerly, merchants 
lived over their counting-houses, and lawyers 
in or near their chambers. Now they inhabit 


’ suburban palaces, gon not wholly to their 


‘mental or physical health. The long busi- 
ness hours still customary in France may 
have their evil side, especially in regard to 
the prolonged attendance which they exact 
from the employés. But there results a 
general leisurely refusal to be hurried, among 
our neighbors, exasperating enough to the 
high-pressure Saxon, but unquestionably 
favorable to health and mental comfort. 

Perhaps the greatest adversary to health 
has arisen from the perfected means of loco- 
motion, Formerly, when men wanted to go 
any distance, they had to walk or ride, and 
even if they went by the coach or traveled 
post in their own chariots, it was a slow, 

* leisurely business, involving frequent stop- 
. pages and getting out, and not seldom a walk 
up a stiff hill, A journey in an old French 
diligence was often wearisome to men pressed 
for time, but during it you saw the country 
and the people and even the towns. You 
jolted along straight roads lined with poplars, 
and reached your inn, tired, at night, but you 
slept well and took life as it came. Twenty. 
six hours from Boulogne to Paris and thirty 
if the roads were bad, which they generally 
were, would seem intolerable nowadays. But 
the aged folk who remember the various at- 
tractions and drawbacks of the different com- 
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partments of the cumbrous old machine—the 
coupé, the intériewr, the rotonde, and the ban- 
quette—who recollect the close view of French 
provincial life which was afforded, the quaint 
old towns they lumbered through (Montreuil, 
Abbeville, Amiens, Creil and many more), 
will also bear in mind that a journey in those- 
days was a very different thing in point of 
relaxation to what it is now, when it has 
been reduced to a swift process by which you 
are put into a box at one end of the voyage 
and shot out at the other, with wonderful 
speed, no doubt, but with little repose to a. 
wearied brain. It has come to this, that men. 
—that is workingmen, the sporting people 
merit no consideration, as they deserve and 
ask for no pity—are forced to invent and 
seek their exercise, which their fathers ob- 
tained through the common conditions of life. 
Now strong men can anc do seek exercise, 
and find a pleasure and profit in it. But 
those who need it most, whose powers are 
languid and drooping, precisely lack the 
energy which is needed to encounter fatigue 
for its own sake and the ultimate benefit they 
will derive from it. The constitutional is 
good, but those wio can take it regularly are 
not so badly off. A recent lecturer on the- 
subject of which we are writing drew atten- 
tion to the fact that an amount of brain-work 
which could be undergone without harm 
when accompanied with physical exercise 
proved injurious when the exercise was left. 
off. Here is the difficulty—how to get the 
exercise under conditions which are not prac- 
tically prohibitory. We cannot all of us 
keep our hacks and ride in the park in the 
spring mornings, and even the judicious ad- 
vice “to take a moor in Scotland” is fre- 
uently beyond the reach of limited incomes. 
hat we want, perhaps, is not so much less 
work as work more evenly distributed and 
under less hurried conditions—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





A LONDON FOG. 
BY SARAH F. HOPKINS. 


To one whose vividest notions of a fog have 
been acquired at Newport or Nantucket, 
where marvelously as a troop of ghoste at 
noonday, freakish clouds of mist whirl into 
the brilliant sunshine, blotting it out with 
every outline of the house across the narrow 
street, and as swiftly whirl away, or in New 
York where real danger lurks on her shrouded 
water-ways, or in her busiest streets, that is 
marvelous reading that sets forth how a cloud: 
of vapor can paralyze the activities of a city 
like a mighty world in itself, send up the 
death-rate swift and high, and fill the acci- 
dent wards in the hospitals and the casualty. 
eolumns in the newspapers with victims. 
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But a dense London fog is a terrifying 
thing, whether one be indvors or out; de- 
pressing to eense and spirit, and if it be ac- 
companied with air of bitter chilliness, it is 
extremely distressing to endure by anyone 
not in high health. The winter just past 
closed, in character, England’s dark year. 
Murkiness of varying intensity reigned, day 
in, day out, for weeks together. A London 
letter said, in February, “ we live by gas or 
candle light. It is twilight from the time we 
get up until three o’clock, then it is dark, and 
on foggy days twilight is omitted.” And in 
the same month the obituary lists of the 
Times were filled with the deaths of aged 

ple. Protracted absence of sunshine is of 
itself a calamity. As the grey dead days fol- 
low each other the yearning for light and heat 
becomes a positive pain. No dweller under 
brighter skies ever spends a November in Lon- 
don without amazement that any artist makes 
London his home. When in winter can he 
work? What light does he find to work by? 
And what does he do with the days when he 
wakes to a coffee colored obscurity in his 
rooms ani all the world outside his window- 
panes is drowned from sight in a lurid haze? 

Sometimes the coppery vapor enfolds every- 
thing as swiftly with as little warning as the 
white, clean mists play-their pranks at Nan- 
tucket. A gentleman relating some fog ex- 
periences to the writer told how it befell him 
one midday, in clear weather, to go from his 
home in South Kensington upon some errand 
that todk him down into “the city”’—the 
business centre of London. It was before the 
days of the Underground Railway, and he 
went by cab, which he discharged. Before 
his errand was done, so heavy a fog descended 
that ali cabs ceased to ply, and link boys with 
torches would have beev a mercy. Street- 
lights—gas-lights, that is—are mere glow. 
worms in such cases; their glimmer scarce- 
ly reaches to the ground beneath them. Know- 
ing his bearings well he made his way to 
Regent's Circus, hoping to find an omnibus 
that would at least take him some miles on 
his homeward way. Some omnibuses were 
still runuing, but they could only. be heard 
and not seen at all from the sidewalks. After 
hailing several he found one that would serve 
his need, and the conductor, by some clever 
sense of divination, set him down at the point 
he had himself named as nearest his destina- 
tion. Another gentleman descended at the 
same time from the omnibus and a lady also. 
They were all strangers to each other, but 
they entered at once into a consultation as to 
routes. The ways of the gentlemen were 
easily reconciled but the lady lived in a quite 
other direction. At that time literally one 


couldn’t see a foot clearly before one, and of 
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could command a carriage. 
2 wag vapor lighted a little the fog-horn 





course they could not leave the lady helpless 
there. 
dint of tapping with cane or umbrella, the 
one the area railings, the other the curb edge, 
they managed to keep on the pavement and 
at last had the lady safe at her own door. 
But the detour bewildered them and they had 
a long chapter of wanderings and harkings 
back before they found themselves and were 
able unerringly to reckon the corners, cross- 
ings, turnings that still divided each from his 
desired shelter. 


So taking her between them, and by 


In 1873, for a week or more, London was 
buried in one of the most aggravated fogs old 
Londoners could remember. At times all 
movement ceased, and neither love nor money, 

When the dense 


lew ceaselessly on railways, river, canal, 
and drivers of carts, omnibuses and cabs 
signaled each other and wayfarers with bells 
and shrill whistle, and crept along at a snail’s 
pace. But, with all care, collisions were 
plenty ; there were accidents terrible mingled 
with come only laughable ; people lost them- 
selves, and people and animals wandered 
helpless off piers, bridges and embankments. 
The writer was then staying just out of Lon- 
don, in the lovely hilly country toward Syden- 
ham. Usually London lay beneath our gaze 
like a map unrolled: the Thames with its 
grand bridges, the Houses of Parliament, the 
clock tower and Westminster Abbey in the - 
foreground and the great dome of St. Paul’s®, 
hovering high in the dim distance. Now 
London was hidden in a sea of sullen, smut- 
laden fog, and we seemed to be living alone 
in av enchanted world; for a white mist, un- 
tinged by any taint of smoke, lay like a 
light veil over everything, shut off houses and 
human beings, narrowed our vision to garden 
spaces, arches under old park trees, and 
hedgerows on either side tte country lanes in 
which we walked, and all out-of-doors was 
heavily powdered with hoar-frost, that, be- 
cause of its slow deposition hour after hour 
of successive still, chill days, was the airiest, 
featheriest accretion of ice-crystal possible to 
fancy. Without sun there was, of course, no, 
glitter, no iridescence, but all was fantastic 
beauty, austere purity and glorification of the 
commonest objects. Each little capsule of 
the mosses that veined the walls had turned 
itself into a fairy umbrella. The fruit of the 
arbutus trees rr carmine under a filmy 
icing, and a white halo hung ray-wise, light 
as a breath, round the fringed disks of some 
late-lingering chrysanthemums in a sheltered 
nook of the garden. The sharp curled edges 
and bristling points of hollies were muffled in 
down; down outlined all the overlapping 
points of the black, green, rich-mottled leaves 
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of the ivy screens, and the pines, the firs, the 
weeping birches and the gothic arcades of the 
park wore a solemn splendor. 

But, stirlees as the air was, its icy damp— 
ness pierced to the marrow. “The owl for 
all his feathers” would have shuddered as did 
we in furs when, on one of the days that the 
obscurity was lessened enough for cautious 
getting about, we set off by rail. As we 
cael the city the fog grew yellower and 
yellower, breathing became heavy work, we 
were too miserably cold for speech, and when 
finally we eseayed to walk the ae dis- 
tance from the station, where we left the 
train, to the Strand, our lungs, throats and 


eyes smarted so unbearably from the acrid, 


emoke-saturated mist that we were thankful 
to take refuge in a close carriage and dally 
away atthe cafe the hours before we were 
due at St. James’ Hall. 

When we descended to the street again the 
cabs were all lighted, torches sped hither and 
thither, and our homeward way was a long 
toil of crawl, aud pause, dismal clangor of 
bell, blasts of horn, shrieks of whistle and 

hysical discomfort that we bore in silence. 
When we read in the morning papers the last 
casualties of the darkness, the deaths from 
bronchitis and weakened heart, the suffocation 
of the prize cattle at the Smithfield show, we 
owned that a characteristic London fog has 
perils not lightly to be adventured.— Christian 


Union. 
an 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


Upon the cherry-bough the blackbird sings 
His careless, happy song, 

As ’mid the rubied fruit he tilting swings, 
Heedless of right or wrong. 


No Future taunts him with his fears or hopes, 
No cares his Present fret ; 

The Past for him no dismal vista opes 
Of useless, dark regret. 


Ab! how [envy him, as there he sings 
His glad, unthinking strain, 

Untroubled by the sad imaginings 
That haunt man’s plotting brain. 


All orchards are his home; no work or care 
Compels him here to stay ; 


“;His is the world—the breathing, open air, 


The glorious summer-day. 


- Below, earth blossoms for him; and above, 


Heaven smiles in boundless blue ; 
Joy is in all things, and the song of Love 
Thrills his whole being through. 


From bough to bough its gay and transient guest 
Is free to come and go, 

Where’er the whim invites, where’er the best 
Of juicy black-hearts grow. 


His are these sunny sides, that through and through 
He stabs with his black bill; 

And his the happiness man never knew, 
That comes without our will. 


Ah! we who boast we are the crown of things, 


Like him, are never glad; 


By doubts and dreams and dark self-questionings, 


We stand besieged and sad. 


What know we of that rare felicity 


The unconscious blackbird knows, 


That no misgiving spoils; that frank and free 


From merely living grows? 


Haggard Repentance ever dogs our path; 


The foul fiend Discontent 
Harries the spirit, and the joys it hath 
Are but a moment lent. 


The riddle of our life we cannot guess; 
From toil to toil we haste ; 

And in our sweetest joy some bitterness 
Of secret pain we taste. . 


Ah! for an hour, at least, when, bold and free 
In being’s pure delight, 

Loosed from the cares that clog humanity, 
The soul might wicg its flight. 


Then, blackbird, we might sing the perfect song 


Of Life and Love with Thee; 
Where no regret nor toil, nor fear of Wrong, 
Nor doubt of Right should be. 


—August Blackwood. 


————  +~em—- 


“ For this true nobleness I seek in vain ; 
In women and in man I find it not; 
1 almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My LIFE SPRINGS are dried up with burning pain.” 
Thou findst it not? I pray thee look again ; 
Look inward through the depths of thine own goul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search stow thee no earthly stain ? 
Bg nosLE! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes— 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone. 

—J. R. Lowell. 


NoTsHine is more fatal to happiness or 
virtue than the confidence which flatters us 
with an opinion of our own strength, and by 
assuring us of the power of retreat, precipi~ 
tates us into hazard. To every man there is 
a o fixed beyond which if he passes he 
will not easily return. 
fe 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR EIGHTH 
MONTH. 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 
1879. 1880, 
Mean temperatureof Eighth 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, 74.53 deg. 75.04 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 

ING dO. GO.cccccccccccccoscces 95,50 93.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 

ing do. do....... w- eeeeees soe 55.50 56.00 
Rain duting month per 

Penna. Hospital.......:... 8.43 in. 5.58 in. 
Rain during the three sum- 

mer months........... eiscdee 20.85in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being five current weeks 

for 1879 and four for 1880, 1,624 1,304 


17.03 in. 
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By deducting one-fifth for the extra week last 
year we have only four more deaths for the month 
this year. It is said there is no city in the world as 
large as Philadelphia where the death rate is so 
low, and that London averages per thousand 24, 
New York 27, while Philadelphia does not reach 17. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 


Eighth mo. for the past 91 years...... 73.55 deg. 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1872 ........ 81.64 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1816........... 66.00 

SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three summer 

MONtHS Of 1879...cccccccccccsececcecerevere 75.01 deg. 
Mean temperature of the three summer 

MONDthS Of 1880.......cccccceeerecereseeeeee 75.95 
Average of the summer temperatures for 

the past 91 years......ccccccccsccseceerseee 73.88 
Highest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1872......ccccc...0008 80.09 
Lowest summer mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1816.......ccccc. 66.00 


After the 11th a decided change in the tempera- 
ture took place, with a constant dropping of the 
mercury until about the 19th, driving hundreds 
from the seashore and mountain resorts. Witness 
the following item : 

“ Roxpout, N. Y., August 16.—At Stamford, Del- 
aware county, there was a heavy white frost and 
sheet-ice this morning. The temperature at six 
o’clock was 32 degrees. The growing crops were 
somewhat damaged.” 

Added to which, other despatches stated that 
“heavy frosts covered the Catskill mountains, and 
snow fell in two or three places.” Also, that “at 
Stamford and Roxbury, in Delaware county, Jeffer- 
son, in Schoharie county, and at various points in 
Ulster county, the thermometer fell considerably 
below the freezing point.” “The guide reports 
snow over two inches deep on the summit of Slide 
mountain, and the same story is told of Round Top.” 

In this city this cool spell was thus recorded at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital : 

Eighth mo.’ 16, down to 56.05 degrees, 
17, “ 66.00 " 
18, “ 657.00 « 
‘being the only days through the month when the 
mercury dropped so low. 

After the let-up from heat spoken of above came 
five days in succession, commencing with the 21st, 
that would do credit to any summer season—the 
23d especially, which was universally acknowledged 
to have been the most sultry and oppressive one of 
the entire summer. J.M.E 

Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1880. 





ITEMS. 


Tue census of Wyoming Territory shows a popu- 
lation of 21,900 against 9,176 in 1870. 


On the 29th ult. a water-spout at Zug,.Switzer- 
land, caused great destruction of property. Several 
persons were killed. . 


Tue grading of the extension of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, west of the Missouri River, will be 
completed to the Yellowstone early in next month. 


TELEGRAPHIC communication between the Mag- 
dalen Islands and Prince Edward’s Island is ex- 
pected to be fully established by means of cables 
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and land lines before the close of navigation. Here- 
tofore these Islands have been totally separated 
from all communication with the continent in 
winter. 


Tus entire absence of scurvy during the voyage 
of the Vega is attributed by Prof. Nordenskjold to 
the free use of a little berry that springs out of the 
ice and snow during the summer. It bears pro- 
fusely and has a taste like the raspberry, but more 
acid, The fruit is dried and mixed with the milk of 
the reindeer, and can be carried in a frozen state for 
thousands of miles. It appears also that the party 
were never wholly without daylight, having two 
hours of it during the shortest day, although the 
sun was not above the horizon.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Coast Sgrvics.—It is stated, in a circular from 
the superintendent, that the life saving stations 
along the Atlantic coast would be put into active’ 
operation on the lst of this month—a month earlier ° 
than usual, owing to the prediction of heavy Sep- 
tember gales. There are forty-two of these stations 
along the New Jersey coast. 252 men, including a 
captain for each station, compose the patrol of the 
New Jersey coast. A new station-house for crew 
No. 3, of Seabright, has been erected. New station- 
houses have been built at Long Branch, Squan 
Beach and Harvey Cedars. 


Ir Prof. Nordenskjold’s voyage of discovery in 
the Arctic seas has not yet borne commercial fruits, 
it has, at least, led toa real effort on the part of mer- 
chants to open up a trade with Siberia by water. 
A small fleet of merchant vessels bas sailed from 
Northern Europe for Siberia. If they can navigate 
the Arctic ocean with as much certainty and safety 
as Nordenskjold predicts, the voyage, though a long 
and tedious one, will doubtless be preferable to the 
land-route for trade, which is beset with many ob- 
stacles and, therefore, made very costly.—Publid®, 
Ledger. ; 

A TELEGRAM dated St. Augustine, Florida, on the 
2d inst. states, ‘I here is very little doubt that the 
steamer City of Vera Cruz, of the Mexican line, 
which sailed from New York on the 25th of August 
for Havana and Vera Cruz, went down in the recent 
hurricane, which has already strewn our coast with 
wrecks. Only the faintest hopes remain that any 
of her passengers have survived.” 

A later telegram says, “Seven men have come 
ashore saved from the steamer Vera Cruz—one pas- 
senger, one engineer, one oiler and four seamen. 
The Vera Cruz foundered at 5.30 o’clock Sunday 
morning. Everything went right down. The cap- 
tain and nearly all the deck hands were drowned 
before the ship foundered. They were swept off by 
the heavy sea.” 


- 
NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will occur on Fourth-day next, 15th inst., 3 P.M.; 
Green street on Fifth-day, 103 A.M.; Spruce street 
on Sixth-day, 103 A.M. 





The committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
appointed to consider the proposition from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting relative to ‘‘a conference of all of our 
Yearly Meetings, to be held once in five years,” etc., 
will meet in Race Street Meeting House, pursuant to- 
adjournment, Sixth-day, Ninth month 17tb, at 2 
o'clock P.M. James W. Janney, Clerk of Com. 


